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What Is a University 


F I were asked to describe as briefly and popularly as I 
I could, what a University was, I should draw my answer 
from its ancient designation of a Studium Generale, or 
“School of Universal Learning.” This description implies 
the assemblage of strangers from all parts in one spot ;— 
from all parts, else, how will you find professors and stu- 
dents for every department of knowledge? and in one spot; 
else, how can there be any school at all? Accordingly, in its 
simple and rudimental form, it is a school of knowledge of 
every kind, consisting of teachers and learners from every 
quarter. Many things are requisite to complete and satisfy 
the idea embodied in this description; but such as this a 
University seems to be in its essence, a place for the com- 
munication and circulation of thought, by means of person- 
al intercourse, through a wide extent of country. 

There is nothing far-fetched or unreasonable in the idea 
thus presented to us; and if this be a University, then a 
University does but contemplate a necessity of our na- 
ture, and is but one specimen in a particular medium, out 
of many which might be adduced in others, of a provision 
for that necessity. Mutual education, in a large sense of 
the word, is one of the great and incessant occupations of 
human society, carried on partly with set purpose, and partly 
not. One generation forms another ; and the existing gener- 
ation is ever acting and reacting upon itself in the persons 
of its individual members. 

Joun Henry NEwMAN 
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Thought and Action 


CTION is with the scholar subordinate, but it is essential. 
Without it, he is not yet man. Without it, thought can 
never ripen into truth. Whilst the world hangs before the eye 
as a cloud of beauty, we cannot even see its beauty. Inaction 
is cowardice, but there can be no scholar without the heroic 
mind. The preamble of thought, the transition through which 
it passes from the unconscious to the conscious, is action 
Only so much do I know, as I have lived. Instantly we 
know whose words are loaded with life, and whose not. 
The true scholar grudges every opportunity of action 
passed by, as a loss of power. 


RaLpH WaLpo EMERSON 


Ee STORY OF BAPTIST EDUCATION 


FRANK WILLIAM PADELFOoRD! 


1] Pls history of Baptist Education has never been written. The 
materials, widely scattered, have never been gathered together. 
This paper, therefore, can at best be merely a recital of some important 
developments in this long story. The preparation of this history is one 
of the next tasks to which the Board of Education plans to address 
itself. 


The Baptist movement in American began in a very humble way, 
and it developed in the face of determined opposition and bitter perse- 
cution. Here and there little groups of people, widely scattered, dis- 
satished with the state of religion in the established churches and 
opposed to some of the doctrines preached in their pulpits, appeared 
from time to time. They withdrew from the recognized churches, 
met in small assemblies, exhorted one another to hold fast to “the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints,” and refused to pay their taxes 
for the support of the state churches, whose doctrines and policies they 
fervently denounced. Naturally they brought down upon themselves 
the opposition of the various governments, and bitter persecution. The 
movement grew very slowly, in fact a century after the first church 
was organized there were only 21 churches in New England, which 
was the largest center, and even smaller groups in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Carolina. 

As was natural, these groups which gradually became known as 
Baptists as a term of contempt, were composed almost entirely of 
very humble folk. There were few educated people, or people of 
“high estate” among them. It was commonly said that “none but ignor- 
ant and illiterate men have embraced Baptists sentiments.” They were, 
therefore, not much concerned about the education of their ministers; 
in fact, they were opposed to educated ministers, because from their 
observation they were convinced that educated ministers could not be 
spiritually minded. It is not strange therefore that one hundred years 
after the first church was established there were only two Baptist min- 


1Dr. Padelford has been the Executive Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Northern Baptist Convention since 1913. This is the first of 
two articles which he is writing in recognition of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the American Baptist Education Society.—The Editor. 
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isters with college education in New England, and very few elsewhere, 
and these were nearly all men who had come over from the Baptist 
movement in England. 

Gradually, however, but very slowly the conviction grew that if the 
Baptists were to become a people of influence they must have educated 
ministers, so that at last the movement for the establishment of a col- 
lege, in which their ministers could be trained, got under way. Harvard 
had been in operation 129 years when the first Baptist college opened. 
The Congregationalists had also established Yale, the Presbyterians, 
Princeton, and the Episcopalians had founded William and Mary, 
Columbia and Pennsylvania. 

The first known record of any Baptist interest in education is found 
in the minutes of 1756 of the Philadelphia Association then composed 
of 29 churches, where we read of the following action: ‘Concluded to 
raise a sum of money towards the encouragement of a Latin Grammer 
School for the promotion of learning amongst us under care of Bro. 
Isaac Eaton.” Mr. Eaton was pastor of the church in Hopewell in 
New Jersey. He opened the school in his own home and kept it in 
operation for eleven years, until after Rhode Island College was found- 
ed. Among the small number of men whom he trained were several 
who made a great contribution to forwarding the Baptist cause: James 
Manning, the first President of Rhode Island College; Samual Jones, 
who prepared the charter and was invited to be the second president ; 
David Howell, the first professor in the college ; Hezekiah Smith, found- 
er and for many years pastor of the First Church at Haverhill, Mass., 
who spread the Baptist cause all over northern New England; Samuel 
Stillman, the eloquent Baptist preacher of Boston. 

The success of Hopewell Academy paved the way for a greater en- 
terprise. In one of Professor Howell’s papers we find this statement: 
“Many of the churches being supplied with able pastors from Mr. 
Eaton’s Academy and thus being convinced by experience of the great 
usefulness of human literature to more thoroughly furnish the man 
of God for the important work of the Gospel ministry, the hands of the 
Philadelphia Association were strengthened and their hearts encouraged 
to extend their designs of promoting literature by erecting on some 
suitable part of this Continent a college or university which should be 
principally under the direction and government of the Baptists.” 

Not all the Baptists however favored the project. Morgan Edwards, 
pastor at Philadelphia, the prime mover in the effort to build a college, 
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has left this memorandum: “The first mover for it in 1762 was laughed 
at as a projector of a thing impracticable. Nay, many of the Baptists 
themselves discouraged the design (prophesying evil to the churches in 
case it should take place) and from an unhappy prejudice against learn- 
ing ; and threatened (not only non-concurrence but) opposition.” 

The decision to establish a college having been reached by the As- 
sociation, the next question was as to where these despised Baptists 
might locate an institution of learning. Backus, the first Baptist histor- 
ian, tells us that: “The Philadelphia Association obtained such an 
acquaintance with our affairs (meaning New England), as to bring them 
to an apprehension that it was practicable and expedient to erect a col- 
lege in the colony of Rhode Island under the chief direction of the 
Baptists, wherein education might be promoted, and superior learning 
obtained, free of any sectarian religious tests.” Morgan Edwards 
probably gives the real reason for the selection of Rhode Island for 
the location of the college when he says: “The reason for the attempt 
in this colony was, that legislature is here chiefly in the hands of Bap- 
tists, and therefore the likeliest place to have a Baptist college estab- 
lished by law.” 

The enterprise was entrusted to James Manning, just graduated that 
year from New Jersey College, now Princeton. On a sailing trip to 
Nova Scotia, he stopped off at Newport and laid the matter before a 
group of Baptists and aroused their interest. The charter was drawn 
largely by the hand of a Congregational minister, and was presented 
to the Legislature. It was about to be passed when a Baptist member 
discovered that as drawn the Baptists were about to be euchred out 
of their control. The charter was redrafted and passed by the legisla- 
ture on March 3, 1764. 

The Corporation met 18 months later, and in September 1765 elected 
this young Manning, 27 years old, as president and declared the col- 
lege opened. It was none to soon for the day before a lad from New- 
port had matriculated, and for nine months he was the only student. 
The college was opened in the parsonage of the Baptist church in War- 
ren, which had been erected from the proceeds of a lottery. President 
Manning was the pastor of this church, and college work was carried 
on in his home for six years. The first commencement came four 
years later in 1769. The interesting thing about it was that degrees 
were given to seven members of the graduating class, and 21 honorary 
degrees were conferred. It is evident that the same motive prompted 
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the granting of honorary degrees then as still obtains in most colleges 
today. 

Then arose a bitter controversy between Providence, Newport, War- 
ren and East Greenwich as to the permanent location of the college. 
It was finally decided, as has often been the case, that it should go to 
the town that raised the most money in advance. It was nip and tuck 
between Providence and Newport, and the tactics by which Providence 
finally won would stand the light of day scarcely better than the tactics 
of some modern politicians. University Hall was immediately begun, 
and the college was transferred from Warren in 1771. 

The story of the beautiful meeting house of the First Baptist Church 
in Providence erected ‘“‘for the worship of God and to hold commence- 
ments in” is familiar. According to the accounts commencements were 
very festive occasions, and it is a wonder that even this staunch struc- 
ture stood the tests. It was necessary to call upon the sheriff and 
his deputies to preserve order (the sheriff still calls the Brown com- 
mencements to order), and after the commencement in 1790 the college 
corporation voted “that it be recommended to the Baptist Society, in 
the future, to take effectual measures to prevent the erection of booths, 
or receptacles for liquors or other things for sale, and other disorderly 
practices on the Baptist Meeting-House lot on commencement days.” 

The college was seriously interrupted by the war and University 
Hall was used as a barracks and a hospital from 1776 to 1782. But 
the college was opened again as soon as the building was vacated, even 
before it could be cleaned up. 

President Manning died suddenly in July 1791, having been president 
for 26 years. Under his vigorous leadership the college was well on its 
way to substantial establishment, though it was not until 1804 that Nich- 
olas Brown began his magnificent gifts which put the college on its 
feet and occasioned the change of the name from Rhode Island College 
to Brown University. 

Here then was our first Baptist college with 26 years of history. 
While there had been some opposition to its founding this does not 
seem to have pursued it, but indifference did. President Manning 
had many desperate weeks and months when he did not know where 
the next dollar was coming from. The story of the first fifty years 
reads like the story of nearly every American college, even Harvard 
which often faced the danger of complete disaster. But the Baptist 
movement was pushing on and better days were ahead. 
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It may seem strange that the educational interest of the Baptists 
revealed itself next in the province of Maine, but this province had 
grown very rapidly. By 1820 the population had reached 300,000, and 
that of Portland was 8,500, twice that of Providence when Brown was 
removed there. In 1764, the year before Brown was opened, the first 
Baptist Church in Maine had been banished from Kittery to South 
Carolina where it became one of the nucleii of the great Southern 
Baptist denomination. By 1810, forty-five years later, the Baptists had 
not only ceased to be banished, but had become the largest denomina- 
tion in Maine. The vigorous founder of the denomination in this 
province had been Hezekiah Smith, the classmate of James Manning 
at Hopewell. 

In 1807, Rev. Sylvanus Boardman, the father of George Dana 
Boardman, began agitating for a school in Maine for the training of 
Baptist ministers. In the incredibly short period of five years a peti- 
tion had been presented to the legislature of Massachusetts for a chart- 
er for a college under Baptist auspices, but it was denied on the ground 
that a charter had already been granted for Bowdoin College and one 
college was all that Maine needed. The next year these same canny 
Yankees sought a charter for “the Maine Literary and Theological In- 
stitution.” They did not mention the name college nor did they refer 
to Baptist control. The charter was granted and thus in 1813 the 
second Baptist college was set on its way, 49 years after the charter for 
Brown had been granted. 

But progress was slow. It was five years before the Board of 
Trustees settled on Waterville as the location for their school and 
elected Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, pastor at Danvers, Mass., as president. 
Under the auspices of the Massachusetts Baptist Education Society, 
now the Northern Baptist Education Society, Dr. Chaplin had been 
conducting a theological school at his home in Danvers. Dr. Baldwin, 
pastor in Boston and Dr. Bolles, pastor in Salem, the leading sponsors 
for the Danvers School, wrote to the trustees in Maine and suggested 
that Dr. Chaplin should transfer his school to Maine as the nucleus 
of the Maine Institution. The proposal was accepted and Dr. Chaplin 
was elected president. With his wife, four children and seven students, 
Chaplin sailed from Boston for Waterville in June 1818 and the school 
was opened in July. 

While most of the students were registered in the theological de- 
partment, effort was made at once to interest young men in the literary 
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department. It was evident from the first that the desire was to build 
a college, and at the first session of the Main legislature, two years 
later, the institution was authorized to confer degrees and the follow- 
ing year the legislature changed the name to Waterville College. The 
first graduate was George Dana Boardman, the first missionary to the 
Karens in Burma. 

Like its predecessor Colby also had a hard financial struggle for a 
long time. The Baptists of Maine had little worldly goods. The pro- 
fessors often went for long periods without their salaries. It was not 
until 1865 when the discouraged president and trustees were about to 
close the college that Gardner Colby of Newton Centre, Massachusetts, 
who had spent his boyhood in Waterville, gave the college $50,000 
which inspired other friends to subscribe $100,000 more. The next 
year the college honored its benefactor by changing its name to Colby 
College. The college still had hard days ahead, and it was not until well 
into the twentieth century that the college was properly endowed. It 
is now seeking to raise $5,000,000 with which to build an entirely new 
plant on a new location in Waterville. 

Meanwhile the tide of empire was moving westward as well as north- 
ward, and Baptists were migrating from New England across the 
Hudson to New York State. Among them were considerable numbers 
of Baptists including some very strong laymen and ministers. They 
were already “dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches 
when their present ministers,” brought over from New England, “should 
lie in the dust.” 

In 1816 a letter written by President Chaplin of Waterville College 
was circulated among the churches by the Baptist Association in Boston. 
This called the attention of the churches to the necessity of founding 
institutions for the training of the ministry. This fell into the hands 
of two groups of Baptists in New York State, one in New York City 
and one in Hamilton. The New York group moved first and in the 
following April they established a theological seminary in their city. — 
They secured a building, gathered a library and soon had the school in 
operation. 


Meanwhile a group of men in Hamilton sent out a call for a meet- 
ing of those interested in the matter of an educated ministry to meet 
in Hamilton on September 24th, 1817. They were keenly disappointed 
when only thirteen men came together. But they would not be daunt- 
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ed, and before they left each man laid a dollar on the table for the 
founding of their school. Thus Colgate University began. 

Within two years they had secured a charter for the New York Bap- 
tist Education Society, and the following year, 1820, they opened their 
school. The New York people decided that Hamilton was a better place 
for training ministers than the City of New York, and they joined 
forces. This brought the Colgate family to the institution that was 
to bear its name. 

The institution was intended to be a theological school, and the doors 
were not opened to non-ministerial students for twenty years. No 
charter for the college was secured until 1846, and until that date de- 
grees were conferred upon its graduates by Columbian University in 
Washington. 

This college never had the same serious financial problems as the 
other colleges because of the generous interest of the Colgate family. 
It continued as a combined college and seminary until 1928 when the 
Colgate Theological School united with the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary to form the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

One other college must be referred to as belonging to this period. 
Luther Rice came back from India in 1813 to arouse the Baptists to the 
support of Judson. The ministry of Rice in this country really created 
the Baptist denomination in America. He aroused the Baptist churches 
to a sense of their corporate interest, and he secured the organization of 
the Triennial Convention. 

He saw very soon that if this denomination which he had organized 
was to have influence in the evangelization of America or the world, it 
must have an educated ministry. He also believed that the most ef- 
fective agency for unifying this widely scattered denomination would 
be a college located at the national capital. Almost entirely, therefore, 
as the result of his efforts, Columbian University was chartered and 
opened in Washington in 1821. He gave the rest of his life to its 
establishment. He failed, but it was nevertheless a great ideal. The 
Baptists did carry on until about 1910, and then turned the college over 
to others. It still goes on as George Washington University, but it has 
no relation to the Baptists. 

One other institution must be brought into the picture. While the 
Baptists in Rhode Island, Maine and New York, and other areas were 
busying themselves in founding schools, the Baptists of Massachusetts 
who were the leaders in every other enterprise could not fail to be 
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deeply concerned about the education of their ministers. The Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Education Society had been established, and was aid- 
ing students for the ministry at Brown, Waterville and Andover. But 
this was not enough. A group of ministers and laymen were concerned 
to have a school of their own. Influenced without doubt by the ideals 
of Andover, established in 1809, and perhaps also by those at Hamilton, 
they had no thought of establishing a college; they thought only of a 
graduate school in which candidates for the ministry might be profes- 
sionally trained. At first they admitted only college graduates to their 
new school at Newton, and for most of its career it has held strictly 
to this policy. 

In 1826 the Trustees secured a charter and elected Dr. Irah Chase 
as president which position he held for twenty years, and gave the 
“set” to the school which it held for a long period of time. From 
the beginning the Newton Theological Institution enjoyed the loyal sup- 
port of a group of strong ministers and laymen, and while it had its 
depressing experiences it has been carried on strongly from the start. 

Thus closed the first quarter of the 19th century. It-was a quarter 
of marked interest in education on the part of American Baptists. 
Recall this list: Colby was chartered in 1813; Colgate in 1818; Colum- 
bian in 1821; Newton in 1826. In the meantime academies and second- 
ary schools were arising locally in every direction. 

In the meantime the country was opening to the west of the Appala- 
chians, and Baptists began to found their schools in every territory. 
John M. Peck established his school, now Shurtleff College, near Alton, 
Illinois. The son of the man who secured the charter for Colby opened 
the first college in Michigan at Kalamazoo. The Baptists of Ohio 
laid strong foundations at Granville, while the Baptists of Indiana had 
a bitter fight about founding a Baptist school in their state. They were 
afraid of an educated ministry lest it should not be spirtually minded. 
While many of the schools founded by these progressive Baptists have 
disappeared for lack of funds, we now have one or more schools or 
colleges in every state east of the Missouri River, except Delaware and 
Iowa. West of the Missouri our record is not so good. We have 
there five colleges and two theological seminaries. The limitations of 
this article do not pefmit the recital of the stories of their founding. 

All of these schools began in a small way and have had periods of 
hard struggle. That most of them are still operating strongly is due 
to the heroic sacrifice of devoted teachers and friends who have be- 
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lieved that we ought to have in this country a system of strong Christian 
schools independent of the State. 

As one reviews the history of Baptist education there are certain 
conclusions that stand out very clearly. Note first that Baptists have 
seemingly been strong in starting schools but very weak in supporting 
them. This has been the experience at Brown, more particularly fol- 
lowing the close of the war. The situation is reflected in a letter of 
President Manning, in January 1787, when he wrote: “Of the arrear- 
ages of tuition for last year and the present quarter, I have not received 
ten pounds. I was taken sick the day after the second great snow 
with no provisions in the cellar except 100 Wt. Cheese, 2 Barrels of 
Cyder and some potatoes, without a load of wood at my door, nor 
could I command a single dollar to supply these wants. The kindness 
of my neighbor, however, kept us from suffering. I have serious 
thought of removing to the farm at the Jerseys and undertake digging 
for my support.” It sounds like the story in every college history. 

The Baptists in Iowa, for example, have during the years started 
five colleges, and have abandoned every one. Several Baptist colleges 
were almost closed during the recent depression, and were kept alive 
only by the heroic sacrifice of unpaid teachers. We have been strong 
on starting schools but very weak in their support. 

One reason for all this is doubtless that we have always had a small 
number of wise, far-seeing men who have known that no group can 
have influence unless it has a trained leadership and an educated con- 
stituency, while on the other hand we have had large groups who have 
been suspicious of education, who have been afraid lest their educated 
minister should not be spiritually minded. This group which still 
makes up a large proportion of our people, have not followed their 
leaders, have not supported our colleges, and what is more serious 
have not given their own children an education. This attitude manifests 
itself also, even today, in the large number of our churches which 
prefer uneducated or partly educated ministers to those who are well 
trained. In some sections of our country this is developing into an 
alarming situation for our denomination. Unless it can be checked, we 
shall soon be a denomination without influence in American life. 

Another cause has lain behind our difficulty in securing adequate sup- 
port for our schools and colleges. The independence of our denomina- 
tional units has prevented the concentration of interest and support 
upon a denominational program. Each school has had to depend upon 
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its local constituency, or at least the constitutency within its own state, 
and we have seldom been able to concentrate the attention of the de- 
nomination at large upon a unified program of education. This is 
the price we have paid for the boon of our independency. 

The case was well stated by Dr. Henry L. Morehouse in the report 
of the American Baptist Home Mission Society in 1887, when the 
Society raised the question whether the time had not come for the or- 
ganization of an American Baptist Education Society which should 
formulate and promulgate a program of education for the entire de- 
nomination. In this report he said: “The feeling is prevalent in the 
West as in the East, that each Christion denomination should have its 
own educational institutions. Some denominations, within a few years, 
have organized societies for the express purpose of fostering and wisely 
directing such enterprises. Thus an educational plan for a vast re- 
gion is possible, while concentration on any point is practicable when- 
ever occasion calls for it. Baptists have no such organization. There is 
no comprehensive plan. The establishment of schools is left solely 
to individual action. Perhaps the owner of a town site offers land for a 
campus, and a few thousand dollars are pledged for buildings, when at 
once it seems that ‘the indications of Providence’ are that the school 
should be started. A high sounding name is decided upon, trustees 
selected, resolutions passed by the association in which it is located, 
then by adjacent associations, and then it becomes an institution which 
has ‘claims upon the denomination.’ 


“The first claim, of course, is strongly pressed upon that particular 
state or territory, in which, perhaps, there are not half a dozen self- 
supporting churches. Without endowment, and with small tuition fees, 
the school can be maintained only by contributions from the churches, 
most of which are feeble and dependent upon the Home Mission So- 
ciety for the support of their pastors. The result is obvious. It is not 
uncommon that after a few years of painful struggling the institution 
ceases to be. Early death or lingering misery is the usual lot of institu- 
tions prematurely started, where there is but a small and feeble constitu- 
ency to nourish them. Is it not time for the denomination to have a de- 
fined policy and better methods in matters of so much importance? Is 
there not need of an organization whose attention shall be given particu- 
larly to these affairs—an organization to advise what shall be done, 
when, where and how it shall be done, and which shall render needful 
assistance in doing it?” 
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As a result of this report the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
took immediate steps for the calling of a convention the next year 
to consider the questions raised in its report. The Convention met 
in the Calvary Baptist Church in the city of Washington on May 17, 
1888, just fifty years ago, Washington being selected because the May 
Anniversaries of Northern Baptists were being held in that city, and 
the Southern Baptist Convention had just adjourned the day before 
at Richmond, Virginia. While the majority of the delegates were from 
the North, this was in truth a national gathering. There were 427 
members of the Convention from 36 states, but so great was the in- 
terest in the matter that Calvary Church was crowded to the doors. 
Five addresses were made advocating the organization of an education 
society. Some of the more cautious members, advocated delay of a 
year to give more time for denominational discussion. When the 
question was put to a vote 188 favored immediate organization, and 
34 opposed. The Convention then proceeded to the organization of the 
American Baptist Education Society, the first truly national Baptist 
organization since the dissolution of the Triennial Convention in 1845. 
Before the delegates left Washington, the organization was completed, 
and the officers and executive board were elected. The choice of an 
executive secretary fell upon Rev. Frederick T. Gates, a young pastor 
in Minneapolis, who with characteristic courage and daring accepted the 
leadership of this new organization, which had not a dollar in its treas- 
ury nor assurance of any income; but the wisdom of the choice was soon 
vindicated in the vigorous and effective leadership which he gave this 
new society. 

The first task which the society undertook was the establishment of 
the University of Chicago to supercede the old Chicago University 
which had been compelled to close for lack of funds. After many 
efforts Mr. Gates persuaded Mr. John D. Rockfeller to pledge $600,000 
to the enterprise provided the Baptists should raise $400,000 more. 
This was the first of the many great gifts which Mr. Rockefeller made 
to the University and to the cause of education. With some difficulty 
Mr. Gates and his associates raised the $400,000 largely among the 
citizens of Chicago; and the new University, which now has assets 
of over $103,000,000, was launched with a fund of a million dollars, 
and what was much more important, with the able and vigorous lead- 
ership of President William Rainey Harper who blazed many new trails 
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in the field of education and developed the University with rapid strides 
into one of the great universities of America. 

This first victory having been achieved, the society turned its at- 
tention to developing many of the gther Baptist institutions, North and 
South. During the next twelve years the Society received and paid 
to the schools and colleges $1,354,002.53 which gifts stimulated con- 
tributions by others of $3,106,484.17. These grants were made to 
46 different institutions, ten being in the Southern states, thirteen in 
the Northern states, eight in the Western states and two in Canada. 


In 1894, after six years of most successful leadership, Mr. Gates 
resigned to take charge of Mr. Rockefeller’s personal benefactions. 
Dr. Henry L. Morehouse, under whose leadership the Society had been 
organized, assumed the secretaryship, and added its duties to those 
of the secretaryship of the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
These double duties he carried until the reorganization of the society 
in 1912, though after the year 1902 the duties were very light. 


While by 1902 the Society had been in operation for fourteen years, 
and had distributed to the schools considerably over a million dollars, 
yet one fact was conspicuously apparent. Practically the only source 
of revenue which the Society had was the gifts of Mr. Rockefeller. It 
was a source of keen disappointment to those who were interested in 
the organization, that while the friends of the various schools had 
been stimulated to give more than three million dollars to the schools, 
the denomination had given practically nothing to the Society. The 
total receipts from all sources during the fourteen years, aside from 
Mr. Rockefeller had been only $6,000. It became increasingly clear 
to him, as well as to the friends of the Society, that while it had made a 
tremendous contribution to the development of its schools, the denomin- 
ation had no interest in supporting an Education Society. 

In 1902 Mr. Rockefeller notified the Society that his contributions 
would be discontinued. He was doubtless led to this action by two 
factors ; first, he was disappointed that the denomination had given the 
Society no support and was apparently not interested, and secondly, 
his educational interests had been greatly broadened by his experience, 
and he determined to enlarge and broaden the field of his educational 
beneficence. To this end he had organized the General Education Board 
as the medium of expression of that interest. The Educational Society 
then being bereft of any source of income practically closed its doors 
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in 1902, and the denomination had no organized medium of expression 
for its educational interest and activity. 

This situation continued for a period of ten years. Meantime the 
denomination had organized the Northern Baptist Convention for the 
purpose of co-ordinating its activities, but without any thought as to 
its educational interests. 

In connection with the sessions of the Northern Baptist Convention 
in May 1910, largely at the instigation of Dr. L. W. Riley, president 
of McMinnville College, and a small group of other college presidents 
associated with him, an educational conference was held and it was 
decided that the time had come when the Convention as the organized 
expression of the denomination should undertake the development of 
its educational interests. 

The Convention responded to the appeal of this conference, and a 
committee was appointed to consider the matter and propose to the 
Convention a line of action. When the Convention met in Philadelphia 
in 1911, provision was made for the establishment of a permanent Board 
of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention, composed of twenty- 
one members. The next year at Des Moines the dormant American 
Baptist Education Society was revived and constitutional changes were 
made so that the members of the new Board of Education should always 
constitute the Board of Managers of the Education Society. 

The Board of Managers was instructed to develop an aggressive ed- 
ucational program in line with the duties as set fourth in the new by- 
laws as follows: “It shall be the duty of the Board of Managers to 
develop the educational convictions of the churches represented in the 
Northern Baptist Convention ; to foster such denominational institutions 
and ministries in other institutions as the Board may approve; to pro- 
mote religious education in all its phases; to counsel with other educa- 
tional bodies ; to initiate efforts for corporation; and to enter into con- 
ference with the co-operating organizations of the Convention engaged 
in educational work.” 

The Board of Managers organized with the election of Professor 
Ernest D. Burton of the University of Chicago as chairman, which 
position he held for twelve years; and of the writer of this article as 
executive secretary, which position he has now held for twenty-six 
years. The account of the progress and achievements during this last 
quarter of a century is a story by itself. Suffice it to say here that 
this has been the period of greatest development in the educational his- 
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tory of the denomination. While some of our schools have not as yet 
achieved financial strength, yet as a group they have moved steadily 
forward and millions of dollars have been added to their assets. The 
story of this progress is a most interesting chapter in Baptist history. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOLS? 


JoHN FREDERICK VICHERT 


HE churches need leaders. The divinity schools seek to prepare 

leaders for the churches. Unhappily, however, many of the 
churches are suspicious of the leaders trained in the divinity schools 
and refuse either to accept or follow them. It is this surprising and 
somewhat disconcerting fact which sets me in the path along which 
I ask you to go with me in this discussion. 

Obviously there ought to be a very close, sympathetic, and trustful 
relationship between the churches and the institutions which train men 
for Christian leadership. The institutions, let us hope, do their work 
so effectively that their graduates are equipped and qualified to bring 
to the churches wise, aggressive, and inspiring leadership. The 
churches, upon the other hand, we might reasonably expect would 
welcome such leadership and follow it gratefully and hopefully. But 
if they do not, if in the judgment of the churches the quality of the 
supply does not accord with the nature of the demand, then both church 
and school suffer loss, the one in that it is likely to lack essential leader- 
ship, and the other in that it is coming short of its purpose. That there 
is some failure of relation between demand and supply ought to con- 
cern us all, and lead both churches and schools of professional training 
for the ministry to consider anew the just and proper relationship which 
should exist between them. 

Let our first inquiry be as to the facts in the case. Gratefully we 
recognize that for more than three quarters of a century Colgate and 
Rochester, and more recently, Colgate-Rochester, have been sending 
into the ministry men whom the churches have welcomed, and whose 
fitness and ability have been amply demonstrated. That has been true 
and will, we are sure, continue to be true. There are churches, not a 
few, which appreciate and demand those qualities of leadership which 
the schools seek to develop in their students. In that confidence we 
pursue our work. 

But there are facts of an opposite character with which we must 


1 An address delivered on the occasion of the formal opening of The Divin- 
ity School, September 20, 1938. ‘ 
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reckon, There are churches in which a man is immediately and com- 
pletely condemned by the fact that he is a graduate of any modern 
theological school. That is all the church can think of in connection 
with him. It is entirely oblivious to all other considerations. The 
same attitude characterizes small groups in more churches than one 
would care to indicate. The church as a whole may be favorably dis- 
posed towards the divinity schools but the minute it is proposed to call 
one of their graduates to the pastorate determined opposition is offered 
by a few individuals whose conviction is that any one hailing from 
this or any similar school is heretical theologically and denominationally, 
and not fit to be trusted with the leadership of any Christian group. 
So resolute and aggressive are they that they often defeat the will of 
the majority. Many a church has thus been deprived of a leadership 
which could have brought it prestige and strength. 

This attitude, to be sure, has been created often, and sedulously 
fostered by reports concerning the schools, and charges against members 
of their faculties, too widely circulated to be overtaken, and too foolish 
or untrue to call for denial. But by these many people have been de- 
ceived and confirmed in opinions which the facts do not justify. There 
are other and deeper reasons for this attitude on the part of the churches 
to which attention will be invited in a moment, but at this point I wish 
to make clear that the situation under review is not peculiar to our own 
institution or to the Baptist denomination. It is not so apparent in 
communions where there is centralized and authoritative control over 
admissions to the ministry, but even there there is constant pressure 
against such control and a growing distrust of the schools of theological 
learning and their graduates. Among denominations whose polity is 
congregational this distrust of scholarship, and tendency to lower stand- 
ards of preparation for the ministry become increasingly manifest and 
active. 

The Baptists afford a good, if rather disheartening, example of the 
matter at issue. The Northern Baptist Convention has approved and 
recommended to the churches minimum standards for ordination. These 
have been accepted in turn by many of the state conventions. Do 
the churches respect them? Any one acquainted with our denomina- 
tional affairs knows the answer. Under our polity any church exer- 
cising its authority as a local congregation, and glorying in its inde- 
pendence, may proceed to ordain, without regard to suggested stand- 
ards, or the fitness and preparation of the candidate, any individual 
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who happens to appeal to it. The consequence is that among our in- 
dependent churches at least the ministry is crowded with untrained 
and ill prepared men. I have not the facts exclusive of communions in 
which there is a larger measure of control but a survey made a few 
years ago showed that taking all denominations together only one minis- 
ter in three had had full college and seminary training. Only two out 
of five had graduated from one or the other of such institutions, and 
as for the rest, their education ranged all the way from a bare ability 
to read to what they might have got in high school or Bible school, or 
possibly a year or two in college. More serious still was the fact that in 
relation to the total number of men in the ministry the number of in- 
adequately prepared men was steadily growing. Apparently the church- 
es choose to have it so. They have lost that fear of an illiterate minis- 
try which the Massachusetts Bay Colony entertained. Their fear now 
seems to be of a literate ministry, and they give their confidence to 
the untrained and the unlettered. 

This suspicion of the product of our schools is, to be sure, not new. 
It is interesting to note that when the Massachusetts Bay Colonists took 
steps to provide for a literate ministry there was vigorous protest and a 
petition to the English king recited the fear that the proposed college 
would produce “schismatics and rebells.” That is but one item in a 
long count one phase of which Andrew Dickson White unfolds so 
graphically in his “History of the Warfare of Science with Theol- 
ogy.” The church is the mother of education and yet she has often 
been suspicious of it and hostile to its conclusions. To some extent 
then the attitude of the churches today is simply the persistence of 
something that has been characteristic through the centuries. 

As workers in the field of ministerial education, however, we cannot 
be content to let the matter rest there. What today explains the fears 
and suspicions which the churches entertain concerning the institutions 
to which they would naturally look for their leaders? It would be easy 
to put the blame upon the churches, as I fear we have often unjustly 
done, accusing them of being wilfully reactionary and loving darkness 
rather than light. To do that is to ignore the earnestness, the devotion 
to a cherished heritage, and the concern for spiritual reality by which 
the churches have been so largely inspired and energized. They may 
have to accept some blame in the matter but we have need to look farth- 
er for the causes of their alienation, and possibly the quest will bring 
us to our own threshold. 
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I should say first, in this connection, that our secular institutions of 
higher learning are partly responsible for the fears of the churches. 
What place has religion in the life and work of our colleges and great 
universities? I think we must agree that it is pretty largely ignored, 
and when it does come up for mention at all it is treated with indiffer- 
ence, contempt, or actual hostility. No sincere believer in religion can 
escape distress over the treatment it receives on the average college 
campus. I would not paint too dark a picture but I cannot make it 
blacker than does Doctor Von Ogden Vogt in an article in Christendom 
last year. It is my judgment that the facts entirely justify his conclu- 
sions, and that our modern contemporary culture is almost entirely di- 
vorced from religion. 

One unfortunate result of that all too frequently appears. From 
Christian homes, and from churches in whose activities they have en- 
thusiastically shared, young people go to school and college. Later, they 
return, their interest in religion dead and in many cases their contempt 
for it openly manifest. Small wonder that many distracted parents say, 
“Tf that’s what education does we want none of it.”- They are not 
discriminating in their judgment, and they do not distinguish between 
what goes forward in a college or university and what is attempted in 
a theological school. Education in general falls under condemnation 
and they look with suspicion upon the educated minister. The attitude 
and atmosphere of many of our institutions of higher learning are to be 
deplored, and they are partly responsible for the prevailing distrust of 
our theclogical schools. 

Another ground perhaps of the suspicion which churches entertain of 
the schools of divinity lies in the diversity of their aims. The interest 
of the churches is primarily in the practical. The interest of the theolog- 
ical seminary is in the scholastic. There need be no real conflict between 
these two. Indeed they ought to reinforce each other. Nevertheless 
the church is pretty likely to estimate a man on the basis of his ability 
to get things done. It does not care particularly about his scholarship. 
Can he fill the pews? Can he add to the membership? Can he increase 
the revenues? And in general can he keep all the wheels of the church 
organization moving? 

The divinity school is not indifferent to these things but its interests 
are inevitably much more academic. The nature of religion in general 
and of Christianity in particular, its history, its dogmatic formulations, 
its varied manifestations in human experience, and its interpretation in 
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terms of contemporary thought, these very largely engage the attention 
of the student of divinity. Engrossed with them he fails to appreciate 
the actual tasks which will be his as the leader of a church. He aspires 
to bring intellectual light and spiritual guidance but towards those les- 
ser duties, the “outward business of the House of God,” or in New 
Testament language, “the serving of tables,” he has little inclination 
and, possibly, for them he has little fitness. His scholastic preoccupa- 
tion may be in part his undoing with a church that is wise enough to 
know that however much of military theory a general may understand 
it counts for naught unless he can win victories in the field. 

Still another cause of the strained relationships between churches and 
schools for ministerial training is in their differing attitudes towards 
the status quo. The churches in general incline to maintain it. The 
schools tend to disturb and change it. The churches are essentially con- 
servative. It is no criticism of them to say that, for there is a wise and 
necessary conservatism. The schools upon the other hand are prone 
to be critical of the standing order, impatient with slow progress, and 
disposed to try to bring the kingdom of heaven in with haste and possi- 
ble violence. It doesn’t come that way and the ardent young theolog, 
after a few contacts with a stubborn and slow moving church, is 
prone to think that it isn’t coming at all. The church, on the other hand, 
probably sets him down as a reckless iconoclast. 

We have to recognize this clash of attitudes. The church is resentful 
of anything which seems to threaten its values. Perhaps there is no 
more common and impressive exhibition of that than in the fears with 
reference to the Scriptures which careful, critical scholarship has ex- 
cited. Even to attempt a new version seems to many to be trifling with 
the letter. The King James version won its way very gradually into 
the confidence and affection of the people and now how impossible it 
seems for the Revised Version, either English or American, to displace 
it. Not many people would agree with the deacon who said “the King 
James Version was good enough for Paul and it’s good enough for 
me,” but large numbers do seem to regard that version as verbally 
inspired. This feeling of fear and suspicion is accentuated when schol- 
arship raises questions with regard to dates, authorship, and the integ- 
rity of the sacred writings. The divinity schools must be engaged 
with these things and in so doing often incur the hostility of the church- 
es who feel that sacred values are being attacked. The same thing 
holds true in the realm of theological formulation. Obviously the 
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school has the task of interpreting and expressing Christian truth in 
current thought forms. But at once those who have held to doctrines in 
their traditional form of statement are alarmed. We are familiar with 
the outcry against the so-called “new theology.” Those who raise it 
forget that all theology was once new. That if there had never been any 
new theology there would never have been any theology at all. The 
“faith once delivered to the saints” is a living, dynamic thing, working 
with wondrous potency in the lives of men. As they experience it they 
are bound to think of it, talk of it, and interpret it in the light of their 
knowledge, their thought concepts, and their world view. These 
change, and theology changes. It takes form and color from its time. 
It is the task of the theological school to reinterpret and formulate 
anew the Christian faith, but that task always evokes the suspicion 
and the hostility of those who identify their religious values with the 
forms in which they have been expressed. 

In still another area the divinity schools and the churches come into 
serious conflict over the status quo. What about our existing social 
order and our economic and industrial organization? -The churches 
are set in it, they are very largely dependent upon it, and they are fear- 
ful of any changes in it. But careful students of Christianity are 
looking upon it with critical eye. It seems to them to embody much 
that is unjust and utterly unchristian. It is functioning so badly, and 
is so far failing to promote human welfare and security as to be in 
danger of collapse. They see also, enthroned in other lands, forms of 
social organization which may displace ours unless we build a better. 


There is surely a better order, better than anything that dictators and 
totalitarian states have to offer, better than anything the world has yet 
seen. That is the sincere and genuine conviction which many of us 
cherish. But it would upset the status quo, and so when we advocate 
it, when our graduates go out to plead for the application of Christian 
principles in the social and economic realms, we and they are likely to 
be denounced as idealistic agitators who would undermine the very 
structure of society. Here I am sure is one of the main grounds of 
the suspicion and hostility which many churches, and many representa- 
tive Christians, entertain with reference to their schools of theological 
learning. 


There are others which might be named but I pass them by to in- 
quire now what such schools can do to establish better relations with 
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the churches, to gain their confidence and co-operation, and to win 
and maintain a place of leadership in Christian thought and action. 

_ In this connection one thinks first, naturally, of possible changes 
in the curriculum. Concerning that I have little to say. Revising 
the curriculum has been the favorite indoor sport of theological fac- 
ulties from a time to which the memory of man runneth not back, and 
it will continue to be such to the end of the chapter. I have only one 
suggestion to offer and that is by way of caution against introducing 
too much of the so-called “Practical.” I think that we are in danger 
of cluttering up the curriculum with subjects and courses which will 
weaken rather than strengthen our program of ministerial education. 
It must be remembered that the time at our disposal is limited. We 
can’t prolong the theological course unduly. We must get into it what 
will count for most. 

I submit that the minister needs a great, rich, varied background of 
knowledge and culture, and the requirements in both college and sem- 
inary which look to that I would not abate in the slightest. And I would 
insist that properly treated they are practical. 

To begin with, they afford the best means of acquainting the student 
with the world in which he is to live and work. That is, they afford 
the best approach to it, if only we don’t let the bridge break down be- 
fore the student gets into the contemporary world. Professor Moehl- 
man has argued that case in his article entitled “Rebuilding the Theo- 
logical Curriculum.” He pleads there not so much for an alteration of 
the content of the curriculum as for a vitalizing of it by relating it to 
present day tasks and needs. Perhaps we have failed at this point. 
We have left undone what we ought to have done and thus rendered 
our teaching abortive. All times are times of change but in the forward 
flowing stream of human history there are constants which bind past 
and present into one bundle of life. No man can walk the tight rope 
of the present without the balancing pole of a thousand years of history. 
He who surveys and understands the past will gain much for his guid- 
ance in the present. In that process we ought to help our students, and 
the need is not so much that we modernize the content of the curriculum 
as that we modernize our treatment and application. 

Further, I should like to emphasize the fact which I fear is today 
often overlooked, that in thorough and wide ranging cultural study there 
is a discipline that is practical in its results. I have heard graduates of 
theological schools complain that they were not given definite instruc- 
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tion concerning certain practical duties of the pastorate. Doubtless 
there should be instruction concerning certain routine duties, but over 
against the complaint of these graduates I place the well established 
fact that men who have had the training the schools afford have been 
more efficient and successful in the leadership of churches than the 
men who lacked such training. Their experience enforces my conten- 
tion that cultural studies have practical value, and accords with some- 
thing that was learned during the war. The technically trained men 
often failed where men of more general preparation succeeded. The 
latter seemed better able to adjust themselves to the new tasks and needs 
which the war thrust upon them. May it not be so in the ministry? We 
can’t train a man specifically for all that will challenge him for who can 
tell what a day will bring forth in the life of the average church? That 
minister will be most likely to succeed who comes to his work with some 
technical skill to be sure, but much more with insight and understand- 
ing which help him to meet and master situations as they present them- 
selves. Cultural studies, even some of the despised subjects of the 
traditional curriculum, can yield a discipline which will help him into 
successful achievement here. 

There is a happy union to be achieved if possible in the education 
of ministers. It was said of one President of France that he knew 
everything and understood nothing. Of his successor they said that he 
knew nothing and understood everything. There is no danger that our 
students will ever know too much. There is danger that they will 
understand too little. We must keep scholastic standards high, remem- 
bering however, that while knowledge comes, wisdom may linger. Our 
students must learn as much as possible about the religion they are to 
preach, and they must also gain understanding of the world in which 
they are to preach it. We must seek so to order our work that students 
will acquire both knowledge and wisdom. Ina day gone by there were 
men who “had understanding of their times and knew what to do.” 
If our Divinity School can produce such men today it will serve the 
churches well. 

I have nothing more to say about curriculum. I pass now to con- 
sider three specific matters which bear directly upon the relationship be- 
tween the churches and the divinity schools and in which I should like 
to see this school take the lead. The first is that we cultivate the 
churches with a view to better acquaintance and understanding. The 
time was when the churches and the theological schools were very close 
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together. The latter were the direct creation of the churches, who 
prayed for them constantly, who maintained them with their gifts, who 
assisted students, who had personal acquaintance with members of the 
faculties, and who welcomed the graduates as ministers. That close 
and intimate relationship no longer exists. The seminaries, in some 
cases grown rich and increased with goods, are not now directly de- 
pendent upon the churches. Representatives from the theological 
schools seldom go out among the churches except occasionally as pulpit 
supplies. Nobody is pressing upon the churches the claims and needs 
of the schools. In consequence the churches, knowing little about the 
theological institutions tend to lose interest in them, and certainly fail 
to understand what they are attempting. 

Upon the other hand the seminaries tend to grow away from the life 
of the churches and to become oblivious to those interests which im- 
mediately concern them. I have already pointed out the divergence 
between the practical and the speculative, and the further the latter 
is pursued the wider the gulf becomes. Exclusive preoccupation with 
the speculative is the tendency of the school and it takes us away from 
the field where the church is actually fighting its battles. In a sense we 
are likely to be on different battle fronts. The church is fighting the 
world, the flesh, and the devil in the dusty arena in which life is actually 
lived. We are more likely to be fighting ignorance, error, skepticism, 
but in another and serener field. Both warfares should be waged, and 
they are not unrelated but they tend to put church and school apart and 
keep them in separate realms. Just as the churches sometimes fail to 
appreciate the necessity for and the value of what the school is attempt- 
ing, so the school fails to understand and properly estimate the tasks 
which the churches have in hand. I plead, therefore, for better ac- 
quaintance with a view to clearer understanding and more cordial co- 
operation. In the words of an old hymn 


“Tf we knew each other better 
We should love each other more,” 


and certainly trust each other more fully. In the effort to achieve a 
more intimate knowledge and a larger measure of affection and con- 
fidence the seminaries should lead the way. 

My second suggestion is akin to the one I have just made. Not only 
should the schools of ministerial training seek to understand and ap- 
preciate the work of the churches but they should also demonstrate their 
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ability to do that work. We are seeking to train young men to lead the 
churches in the accomplishment of certain tasks. Could we ourselves do 
those same things? It’s a very searching question. There is truth 
and perhaps just criticism in a story which comes to us out of the 
experience of Principal Garvie. Asked to provide supplies for the 
pulpit of a certain church he sent members of his faculty. The church 
was not happy. He decided, as an experiment, to send students. There 
were no more complaints. Instead he shortly after received a letter 
in which the writer said: “I think that your professors must be re- 
markably clever men in that they can teach their students to preach 
so much better than they can do it themselves.” We may well be 
proud and grateful if our students learn to do things better than we 
can but we ought not to be content in such a situation. “Those who can, 
do; those who can’t, teach,” is a shaft from the bow of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw which ought not to hit us. 

My point is that we ourselves ought to be able to do the things we 
are trying to train our young men to do, and we ought to show the 
churches that we can. Why shouldn’t a professor of preaching demon- 
strate to the churches that he can preach? Or a professor of New Testa- 
ment help some discouraged minister to see that however bad his parish 
is it can’t be worse, as Professor Lake reminds us, than the one Paul 
had in Corinth, and by means of Paul help that minister solve his prob- 
lems? Why may not a professor of Old Testament help a church into 
a twentieth century application both of the law and of prophetic ideals 
of righteousness? Why should not a professor of Religious Education 
help a church here and there to set up its educational program, or a pro- 
fessor of History help a church to make history today? Why should not 
a professor of Practical Theology go to the aid of struggling churches 
to assist them in raising a building fund, or in getting their finances on 
a sound basis, or in organizing and carrying through an evangelistic 
campaign? Ido not mean merely serving on boards and committees in 
connection with denominational activities, as many of our faculty ef- 
fectively do, nor conducting ministerial conferences. Service of that 
sort is of value but my suggestion is that we actually get into the 
churches from time to time to serve with the rank and file. 

“They who can’t, teach,’’ said Mr. Shaw. It is for us to show that 
we who teach, can. It is with some such thought, I suppose, that theo- 
logical faculties are often recruited from the ranks of the active 
ministry. Given an adequate scholastic equipment together with a 
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record of successful achievement in the pastorate, a man is frequent- 
ly judged qualified to train young men for the ministry and he be- 
comes a member of a theological faculty. The unfortunate thing about 
this is expressed with some exaggeration perhaps, in the facetious 
remark that after a man has been teaching for five years in a theo- 
logical seminary he has forgotten all he ever knew about the pastorate. 
If that be true, if he is in danger of acquiring such ignorance and 
losing touch with the everyday work of the minister, something ought 
to be done about it. My suggestion is that he renew actual practice 
from time to time. Let him get into the ministerial harness occasionally. 

The immediate rejoinder of course will be that he has no time 
for that. Could we not afford to make time for it? We might en- 
large the faculty, we might lighten the burden of teaching, or bet- 
ter still, grant members of the faculty frequent sabbaticals with the 
requirement that they be spent in actual service with the churches. 

That would be good for the professor. It would help him to keep 
his hand in, and also to keep himself properly oriented. Dean Sperry 
reminds us that we exercise our ministry in a world of change, and 
the preacher has constantly “to find the range in a world which 
refuses to stand still.” This is needful for the preacher but even more 
so for the teacher of preachers. He must, therefore, from time to 
time, get into the field where the action is going forward. 

His presence and activity there would create confidence on the 
part of the churches. Having witnessed the spirit and proven abil- 
ity of those who are to train their young men for the ministry they 
will the more willingly entrust their young men to them, and the 
more gladly and confidently follow the leadership which these same 
young men upon graduating can bring them. 

My final suggestion, and it is final only out of sympathy ae 
you for we are passing by much that ought to have consideration, 
is that the schools exhibit and practice real religion. “Maintain the 
spiritual glow” wrote Paul, and there is no admonition more need- 
ful for any school of divinity. The glow tends to fade, the light 
to become dim, and the fine gold of religious experience to lose its 
lustre. Perhaps there is no place in which it is more difficult to 
keep religion alive than in professional schools of religion. We handle 
familiarly realities which ought to evoke veneration and awe. In con- 
sequence we seem indifferent and even cold where the churches expect 
of us ardor and enthusiasm. 
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The churches covet in their ministry something which we ambigu- 
ously call “unction.” It can cover a multitude of defects and weak- 
nesses, and this leads many a church to summon to its ministry a man 
who may have little training, few, if any, academic qualifications, but 
who has a warmth and fervor which commend him to the church. It 
it not uncommon for such a man to receive preference over the well 
trained and well equipped seminary graduate. 

Why should a graduate of a theological school lack either ardor or 
piety? Is there anything about rigorous academic standards and 
thorough scholastic achievement that is inimical to the spiritual glow? 
Ought not the effect to be the very opposite? When a man has gained 
insight into the true nature of Christianity, when he has traced the 
record of its triumphs and has been made conscious of its power, one 
would think that he would turn to a world of need with a crusading 
zeal and a holy enthusiasm that would capture and command all that 
he has and is. He should have within him an overflowing fountain 
of life and energy, and its fulness and strength should have been in- 
creased rather than diminished during his days in the divinity school. 

Men of whom this is true will be welcomed by the churches. Say 
what we will of our times with their confusion of thought and action, 
there is a deep hunger for spiritual reality, and men are eager for some 
true authentic word about it. But let him who essays to speak un- 
derstand that nothing fictitious or assumed will pass here. The accent 
which commands attention can be given only by him who can say, “I 
speak that I do know and testify that I have seen.” If that be lack- 
ing, even though he speak with the tongues of men and of angels, it 
remains true that 


“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 


There are multitudes of people with whom the world has gone hard. 
It may be the wrestle with sin or with adverse circumstances. It may 
be the weight of crushing burdens, or the pain of heart-breaking sor- 
row. Their souls are discouraged within them. Who can bring some 
heartening, sustaining, inspiring word? Let the man in the pulpit at- 
tempt it and there will be many listeners asking with pathetic and eager 
wistfulness “O preacher, sayest thou this thing of thyself or did others 
tell it thee?” They want the note of immediacy and reality and re- 
spond to it when they hear it. 

From this quarter comes our best help in another realm where the 
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need is surely urgent but where the difficulty and danger for the preach- 
er call for the utmost in wisdom and spiritual force. I refer to what 
Professor Rauschenbusch called “Christianizing the Social Order” and 
what the preacher may say in relation to it. Obviously things are very 
far from being as they ought to be in the social and industrial realms. 
Obviously also, in spite of our confidence that “It Can’t Happen Here,” 
foreign orders which we deem un-American and unchristian do menace 
our existing order. Has Christianity no positive and directing con- 
tribution to make? Is there no plea to be made for the application in 
the twentieth century of the spirit and principles of Jesus to the social 
order and to industry? But who can make it without evoking suspi- 
cion, fear, and even hostility? Only a man whose life is radiant and 
beautiful with that spirit and whose words and deeds exemplify it. 
To him I believe men will listen even when what he says touches the 
sensitive economic nerve. The need here, as in every other area, is 
for men who in addition to all other qualities and acquirements have 
had their hearts warmed within them, and who have lost nothing of 
the celestial fire. Such men coming from our divinity schools will 
win their way in the churches, and commend the schools to the churches. 


With my closing word let me emphasize anew the need for the clear- 
est understanding and the closest co-operation between schools of theo- 
logical learning and the churches. Christianity is seriously challenged 
today. From large areas of our modern world she has been driven, 
and everywhere she is confronted by foes that are both powerful and 
aggressive. Nations which were once nominally Christian have repu- 
diated Christian ideals and have enthroned others which show their 
fruitage in the repression of freedom, in racial hatreds, in unrestrained 
aggression, and in cruelty and savagery. While we express indigna- 
tion and sorrow at what other nations are doing, and deplore their de- 
parture from exalted standards of truth and right, we must not be 
blind to what is happening in our own land. How fares it with Christi- 
anity here? To what extent are we fostering and developing that 
righteousness which exalteth a nation? One would not be pessimistic 
but it is certain that one cannot cherish the easy optimism of a few years 
ago. The kingdom of heaven is not on the way to immediate estab- 
lishment in America. Religion, for the time at least, seems largely to 
have lost its restraining and elevating power. Many, even among us, 
are impatient with Christian ideals. What the world, the flesh, and 
the devil can offer we'll take, let the consequences be what they may. 
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So we surrender to gross materialism, we are conscienceless in our 
pursuit of gain and of pleasure, we are flippant and careless concern- 
ing the real issues of life until America today stands in danger of 
demonstrating that tragic declension which James describes in the 
words, “earthly, sensual, devilish.” Look at home or abroad, survey 
the world situation, and one can sympathize with that cynic who said 
that our little planet must be being used as an insane asylum by the 
rest of a reasonable universe. 

Perhaps never before was Christianity menaced by such hostile, ma- 
lignant, and powerful foes. It is no time for a division of counsels or 
of forces. She has need of all the resources she can marshal and of 
the wisest leadership she can command. Between the churches on 
the firing line, and the schools in which their leaders are prepared there 
should be sympathy, understanding, confidence, and the closest co-oper- 
ation. “Gentlemen, there is the enemy,” said Nelson to his quarreling 
captains and thus reconciled them. May we look, not merely at the 
enemy, but also to our great Leader and Commander, and under his 
banner church and school advance together to victorious achievement. 


THE TEMPTATION OF IMMEDIACY! 


ERNEST WILLIAM Parsons 


Members of the Graduating Class: 
ia is my privilege to speak a closing word to you on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself. I have neither the desire nor the intention 
to ask you to listen to any discussion that approaches the academic. 
We have had many of those during the last three years. Mine is the 
opportunity of speaking a little more intimately to you, of offering a 
counsel that will deal not merely with some specific part of your future 
work but may have application to it in its entirety. 

You are embarking on one of the most important and difficult tasks 
committed to the care of men. For if you are to be true to your pledged 
words you are to deal with the ultimates of life, those moral and spiri- 
tual qualities which are the forces behind both the human and the di- 
vine scene. Without them invention and organization, no matter how 
skilful, may be something quite different from an unmixed blessing. 
It is no exhibition of mere sentimentality, it is a facing of a problem 
which has grim possibilities, when thoughtful men raise the question 
as to whether or not the failure of the spiritual to keep in measurable 
pace with secular advance may not be overwhelmingly disastrous. You 
are dealing with important matters; you are dealing with difficult mat- 
ters. Only a small part of achieved morality becomes funded. Each 
new generation has to start so nearly at the beginning. Not entirely 
so, but so nearly that progress is slow. And you are dealing with ulti- 
mate matters, with those forces and qualities which are the real arbi- 
ters of the direction which individuals and humanity in the large will 
take. 

You are undertaking your task in a world which has a strange con- 
tradiction running through its thought and action. The hypothesis of 
slow and long development in the processes of the universe has be- 
come, either in vague or precise form, an inseparable part of our popu- 
lar and scientific thought. Geologic time, evolutionary biological de- 
velopment, the new physics and the new astronomy speak to us of 
processes in almost incomprehensible space and during almost equally 


1 Address to the Graduating Class of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
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incomprehensible time. Divergences of forty million to one hundred 
million years in estimates of the age of the earth are dismissed as not 
very important. A poet of the last century caught something of the 
majestic slowness of it when he says: 


“Vet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


That is one phase of the world’s thinking—the long process. 

Against that is a somewhat modern cult of immediacy. Men be- 
coming aware of inequities and imperfections, some of them of very 
long standing, seek to remedy them by methods that are intended to 
bring quick results. This tendency has been obvious for some time 
in the political realm. It is with us today in aggravated form. There 
have been political revolutions that are frankly called such; there have 
been comparatively recent political transformations where the term is 
carefully avoided but where the genius of revolution is easily observed. 
Behind them is the desire for haste in rectifying situations that needed 
rectification. With the motives one might not wish to quarrel, but 
the methods and many of the results are a different matter. A former 
colleague of mine, noted for his advanced political and social theories, 
used to say that the revolution which he wished and of which he was 
not afraid would take at least a hundred years. That is too long for 
many of our contemporaries. Informed and intelligent circles have 
become poignantly aware of certain social injustices. These have filled 
the horizons of such. These situations need amelioration, but any 
remedy must be quickly administered and be swiftly efficacious. With 
the motive and the desire of social amelioration all right thinking per- 
sons will sympathize. But one wonders at times if the passion for im- 
mediacy has not a little on its debit side in the ledger of social experi- 
ment. The religious and ecclesiastical world has not escaped the al- 
lurements of the desire for immediate results. Estimates of ecclesias- 
tical and ministerial success are almost invariably in terms of quantity, 
numbers of members and amounts of money. Church programs of 
activity must yield quick results of increased interest and attendance 
or they will be hastily discarded. And so it goes. But these greatly 
desired quantitative results will be gained at too great an ultimate price 
if vital quality be given a secondary place. 


It will be one of your most persistent and most insidious tempta- 
tions as you enter your life’s work under a sense of mission—this appeal 
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of the immediate. You will ardently desire the betterment of the 
people to whom you are giving yourself. This is as it should be. 
Moreover, you will feel that you have only the length of your ministry 
to a given church or at best the length of a human life in which to bring 
about the desired ends. It will be hard to escape the appeal of im- 
mediacy. It should not be escaped entirely. There is a place for it. 
I have no fear that you will fail to give it an adequate place. The spirit 
of the hour will see to that. My desire is to emphasize another side 
of the matter which is at least of equal importance. 

The medizval theologians had a sonorous Latin phrase which trans- 
lated into English reads “Under the aspect of eternity.” It was meant 
to take their minds from the narrow, immediate, often transitory, as- 
pects of their thinking and acting and to turn them to the timeless cate- 
gories of the divine and the eternal. Religious leaders need to press 
into service once more the concept behind that majestic phrase. For 
there is an aspect of your work, by no means the least important one, 
that must be viewed in the long perspective. It will save you from 
the mistakes of too precipitate action and from the discouragement 
of unsuccessful experiment to remember that both you and your work 
are but parts of “one stupendous whole.” Diligence in your task you 
must have for your part in the great drama of the spiritual emancipa- 
tion of mankind is surely limited by your time; vastness of vision you 
also must have if you are to see and to plan and to estimate clearly. 
This vision will not be confined to the future. There is no discipline 
more liberating to a person working within the confines of a given 
situation than to “look before and after.” To know what your prede- 
cessors through the long centuries have done and why they have done 
it; to recall the uneven but upward trend of their achievements in 
thought and deed—that is not merely the acquisition of information, it 
is one of the “disciplines of liberty.” Many years ago the late Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch wrote, “Historical insight will give the back- 
ward and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer in 
the kingdom of God.” 

And so I ask you to do this simple but difficult task of relating your 
thinking and your doing in a limited and often discouraging situation 
to the eternalities that are and that are to be. If you can do that it 
will take you many a time to “walk in heavenly places” when other- 
wise your feet would be mired in earthly clay. Then yours will be 
the assurance that faithful and genuine work for the things that are 
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better, no matter how circumscribed, will in its time become an eternal 
“is.” You will need to recall often the statement of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson that the lesson of life is to believe what the years and the 
centuries say as against the hours.. The hours may decide that you 
have failed, you and your colleagues, but the verdict of the centuries 
may be different and it is more important. 

The verdict of the hours numbered Jesus of Nazareth with the trans- 
gressors, but the centuries have said something different. Sometimes 
the verdict of the centuries exacts a higher price than that of the hours. 
It is often so. And when men are discovered who are willing to pay 
the price they inevitably are found among those who bring the world 
“one hair’s-breadth nearer to the dawn.” 

We who know you and now send you out ask that this may be your 
part. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


Recent Literature and Religion. John Rothwell Slater. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1938. Pp. 237. $2.00. 


This neat volume embodies material presented in four lectures to alumni 
and friends of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School during the 1938 
Spring Convocation. The Francis Wayland Ayer Foundation has brought 
famous out-of-town visitors since its inception in 1929; but no series has 
evoked and sustained more enthusiasm on the part of auditors than this by 
a well-known and greatly revered Rochesterian, the Joseph H. Gilmore 
Professor of English in the University of Rochester. Since 1908 Professor 
Slater has been head of his department and prominent in university activi- 
ties, particularly those involving the musical and literary life of the city. 
Earlier publications from the desk of this teacher include, “The Sources 
of Tyndale’s Version of the Pentateuch (1906); Freshman Rhetoric (1913), 
second revised edition (1922) and Printing and the Renaissance (1921). He 
has also written and privately printed essays on literary, philosophical and 
religious subjects that for charm of style and cogency of thought would 
seem to warrant a wider field of influence. This book amply justifies the 
committee in its choice of the 1938 lecturer on the Ayer Foundation. For 
ministers and teachers, as well as for all interested in literature as it deals 
with religion, these printed lectures embody one of the most significant dis- 
cussions of the year. Not since Professor Luccock of Yale in 1934 pro- 
duced his “Contemporary American Literature and Religion” has such an 
inspiring and informing volume appeared in this important field. 

A recent review of Professor Slater’s book alludes to the difficulty of 
turning out front rank writing when engaged in a critical appraisal of liter- 
ary efforts, and congratulates the Ayer lecturer upon the successful accom- 
plishment of this task. Those who listened with rapt attention to the pub- 
lic delivery of these lectures were won and held not only by the elevation 
of ideas and sentiments but also by the beauty of word-choice and sentence- 
structure. A quiet and prolonged perusal of the resultant volume cannot 
but serve to enrich and inform this first impression. Almost every page 
reveals prose that incites to vocal expression. The impulse to quote stirs 
time and again as one moves from page to page. A few examples may find 
place here. “Only good men and good women can make a free state and 
keep it free.” (page 51) “Never numerous, never proselyting, the Quakers 
since the 17th century have needed neither persecution nor advertising to 
keep their candle burning. For those who believe that the true church is 
invisible, made up of all who love God and serve mankind, our age seems 
still an age of more faith than doubt, of generous impulses and unselfish 
deeds, not without promise of a better age to come.” (page 53) “Reason 
discovers, imagination interprets; but only character can transform new 
science and new poetry into new life.’ (page 55) “For much contem- 
porary fiction neither the Christian nor any other supernatural religion 
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seems to exist at all. It is prevailingly a pagan literature, strong with 
Stoic strength, exquisite with Epicurean glimpses of fleeting beauty. But 
it lacks faith and hope to complete its charity.” (pages 59-60) “Against 
such mockery as that of Anatole France, and Shaw and Mencken the best 
defence of faith is good humor. Why should Satan have all the jokes?” 
(page 89) “We prefer to shut out all aspects of life for which we have no 
adequate formula. The realists will not let us.” (page 98) “The mystics 
of all ages are neither to be praised nor blamed for being what they are. 
They are not deluded, but they have not the whole of the truth; nobody 
has.” (page 105) “Religion cannot be kept out of literature. Even Mark 
Twain and Bernard Shaw could not keep it out. It has been growing so 
deeply and so long that after men try to cut it down it springs up freshly 
again from the roots. Religion is not only the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. It is also the tree of life.’ (pages 130-131). The author 
is careful in warning his readers against expecting critical evaluations in 
a volume dealing with literature. “The lectures,” he writes in the preface, 
“make no pretensions to literary criticism, but are designed to show by 
many examples how recent fiction, drama, and poetry in a skeptical age 
still reflect moods of faith in God and man.” The field of inquiry is limited 
to twentieth century writing in England and America. Yet the choice of 
writers discussed as well as the consideration of the various authors selected 
would indicate a process of criticism which, while not strictly literary, can- 
not avoid creating an atmosphere singularly helpful to all serious students 
of contemporary literature in the English as it is written on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He also asks his readers—this is in the first chapter—to “be- 
ware of the fallacy of emphasizing utterances with which we agree and 
neglecting questions for which we have no answer. Intellectual honesty is 
dificult for an inquirer, impossible for a partisan.’’ Certainly this fallacy 
seems to be scrupulously avoided throughout the investigation which has 
produced the pages of this book; the author’s singlemindedness is a de- 
light to observe as writers good and less good are brought forward for 
scrutiny. 

To enter into detail in a review of such a work as this would go beyond 
the prescribed boundaries. The treatment of Hardy and Housman as 
two poets of doubt and Bridges and Masefield as two poets of faith reaches 
a high level of eloquent interpretation. If the book does nothing more 
than introduce ministers and others to an appreciation of Robert Bridges’ 
“The Testament of Beauty’ it will have served a high purpose, for this 
poem has a potent contemporaneity and a haunting beauty that must 
bless any student who braves the unusual spelling and follows the poet 
to the end of his long and high-souled argument. One might wish that 
more place had been given to American and Canadian poets. Some are 
not mentioned at all. Edna St. Vincent Millay is called and dismissed in 
a brief paragraph. This reviewer agrees with the appraisal but regrets that 
the lecturer felt limited to such scant mention. Professor Slater rightly 
gives front rank to Edwin Arlington Robinson as “the greatest American 
poet of the generation.” How seldom is Robinson quoted by parson or 
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publicist in this country; yet here at hand is a mine of illustrative material 
for the minister as well as for the moralist. Certainly our lecturer-author 
has put before both hearers and readers a painstaking study that must 
bring them closer to the spiritual values in modern literature and leave 
them with the hope that later studies in the same field may follow in 
the not too distant future. As Professor Slater himself writes, “Beyond 
all ends are beginnings.” 
cle Wie 


Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels. By Robert Henry Lightfoot. 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London, 1937. Pp. x+166. 


$2.50. 


Three years ago the scholarly Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in 
the University of Oxford published a thought provoking book under the 
title History and Interpretation in the Gospels. Using some phases of Form 
Criticism he examined the gospels, principally the Gospel of Mark, to 
discover certain traditions which might be considered to represent not 
so much an accurate statement of occurrences as interpretations of a 
person and some of his experiences. Even if a reader did not agree 
with all the conclusions he was compelled to admit that the work was 
a significant one. 


In the volume before us Mr. Lightfoot pursues his examination of the 
gospels further and reaches certain conclusions, some of them tentative, 
which refuse to let the reader pass them by lightly. It consists of six 
lectures, the last four of which were delivered at the University College 
of North Wales at Bangor. The first two were subsequently given at 
Oxford and form somewhat of an introduction to the others. 


Three main subjects are considered in the book, namely: the conclusion 
of the Gospel according to Mark, the resurrection narrative, and the nar- 
rative of the ministry of Jesus. Regarding the first the position is ad- 
vanced and carefully argued that the Gospel of Mark ended at the eighth 
verse of the sixteenth chapter with the words “for they were afraid.” The 
possibility of ending a Greek sentence or paragraph with the word “for” 
is established. The author admits that the possibility of ending a docu- 
ment in that way is more remote. But he holds that the doctrinal interest 
of the evangelist supports the contention that the gospel so ended. That 
doctrine was the manifestation of Jesus as the Son of Man. It is upon 
that note that the gospel of Mark ends. 


The second problem centers around the fact that in our canonical gospels 
there are two traditions regarding the geographical location of the post- 
resurrection manifestations of Jesus, one tradition pointing to Galilee, the 
other to Jerusalem. The writer carefully examines the narratives and 
concludes that the differences in location and certain other differences in 
the narrative are due to divergent doctrinal interests. A similar approach 
is made to the third problem, that of the geographic scene of Jesus’ min- 
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istry: Galilee for Mark and in the main for Matthew, with Jerusalem ap- 
pearing at the end; Galilee, Samaria, and Judea for Luke with almost 
equal interest in each; while for the writer of the Fourth Gospel the loca- 
tion is predominantly Judea and Jerusalem. These differences are due to 
differing doctrinal and theological interests. 

The argument is so close and so careful that it is not possible to set it 
forth even in outline in a brief review. The book should be read and 
studied; it will repay both. There are some phases of the argument that 
are not so convincing as others. For example the recounting by Paul in 
I Corinthians 15 of the appearances of the risen Jesus bears more heavily 
than Mr.* Lightfoot seems to think on his interpretation of the closing 
chapter of Mark. Nevertheless, the studies are important and challenge 
the attention of New Testament scholars and of those interested in the 
half hidden developments of the early days of the Christian movement. 

1D \ We. dex 


Studies in Hymnology. Mrs. Crosby Adams. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1938. 


The author rightly designates this volume for study groups at summer 
conferences and leadership training schools, following her original use of 
the material in a series of lectures at the Montreat, North Carolina Assem- 
bly. (Presbyterian Church, U. S.) 


Mrs. Adams would be entirely justified in entitling the book by some 
such name as an “Introduction to Church Music,” for there are in the 
ninety-six pages excellent chapters on the “Bible Foundations of Church 
Music,” “Church Music Before the Reformation,” ‘The Far-reaching In- 
fluence of the Reformation on Sacred Music.” The chapters on “Metrical 
Psalmody,” “Old-Time Hymn-Singing in America,’ “Better Music—Our 
Legacy” and the general discussion on “The Hymn and the Hymn-Tune” 
as well as the list of reference books on Church Music and Hymnody, are 
very valuable aids, not only for such class discussion as the author sug- 
gests, but for the pastor, the church musician and the lay-member inter- 
ested in good music and worship culture. 


Mrs. Adams’ long and illustrious and_ self-sacrificing career for good 
music in America, especially in the Church, attaches a note of authority 
to her words. Her wide experience gives her material for many side- 
lights on church musicians and musical events not found in other books 
on Church Music. 


Some of the brief sentences used as chapter headings pointedly indicate, 
not only the trend of the discussion to follow, but are epitomes of the 
author’s philosophy of life—‘‘nothing in the past is dead to the one who 
wishes to know how the present came to be what it is.”’— 

“Tt is because today learns wisdom from yesterday that it can 
teach wisdom tomorrow.”’— 
“Nothing so lifteth up and, as it were, wingeth the soul, so freeth 
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it from earth and looseth it from the chains of the body, so leadeth 
it into wisdom and a contempt of all earthly things, as the choral 
symphony of a sacred hymn.”—Chrysostom. 

The following paragraph on hymn interpretation by the author seems to 
the reviewer very helpful—‘There is no surer test of true musicianship 
than in the playing of hymns. The matter of tempi is of the first impor- 
tance. Often hymns are hurriedly played, or, equally unfortunately, given 
in a dragging style. They should be played just right. They should re- 
flect the spirit contained in the text. The organist should play the words. 


- - . There has, most unfortunately, sprung up a race of pianists and 
organists who do not recognize that the composer knew what he was 
about! . . . They therefore supply much pianistic ornamentation of their 


own !—the cause of church music suffers from such a misconception—those in 
authority should boldly demand the finest and most truthful interpretation of 
both text and music.” 
This is an excellent book on a live subject. 
GAR IE: 


More Chapel Talks. Elbert Russell. Cokesbury Press, 1938. Pp. 222. 
$1.50. 


Who would try “to find in the life story of the hookworm underpinning 
for the hope of immortality”? Who but Dean Russell? That is precisely 
what he attempts in the address entitled “The Urge to Immortality” and 
that is but a sample of the homeliness, and—one may fairly say—the au- 
dacity of these chapel talks. With analogies drawn from the current and 
the commonplace, and in terse, vigorous language the author thrusts home 
vital religious truth. The “deadly dullness” of which our preaching is often 
accused would be much relieved by qualities which appear here. 


yO ay: 


Men of Power. Vol. II, Fred Eastman. Cokesbury Press, 1938. 
Pp. 186. $1.50. 


This is the second volume in a series that is to extend to five. It contains 
four of what the author calls “sixty minute biographies.” The men studied 
are Francis of Assisi, Leonardo da Vinci, Oliver Cromwell, and John Mil- 
ton. The historical background of each is presented, then the salient details 
of the life are given, and finally there is an attempt at an analysis of the 
individual’s sources of power. It is to this last that one looks with keenest 
interest and it is there that the author makes his peculiar contribution. 
His entire presentation, however, is skilful and sympathetic and seems, in 
each case, to justify his final estimate. The book is instructive for ministers 
in its showing of how biographical preaching can be done effectively. 
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Five Minutes to Twelve. Adolf Keller. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1938. “Pp. 127, $1.00. 


Dr. Adolf Keller needs no introduction to Protestant America. This 
volume is an attempt to set forth the spiritual significance of the conferences 
held in the summer of 1937 at Oxford and Edinburgh. Dr. Keller feels that 
the book was “not so much written as received.” This “greatest concen- 
tration of Christian thought and action since the Reformation” was marked 
not so much by what the resolutions of the two conferences indicate as 
by an interpenetration of the whole experience by what seems to Dr. Keller 


to have been a veritable word of God, an indubitable encounter “with a 


world beyond.” There is no formula of church union as a result of these 
occasions, nor could the conferences discover any “datum” in this world 
upon which a new world can be built. But the conferences had a truly 
ecumenical experience, a “learning to stand still before the face of God.” 
It is “five minutes to twelve!” on the political dial, and no less on the re- 
ligious. The conflict is inevitable. Europe will be the battlefield. The 
world has no answer. The only solution is the Gospel—taken seriously. 
The basic questions which confront the world today are more and more 
seen, not as economic, political, social or moral, so much as essentially re- 
ligious. Only faith in the God who breaks through is the answer. And the 
last word of the book is “Maranatha!” 

The work reflects a profoundly spiritual quality pervading the conferences, 
the experience of which quickened spiritual sensitivity and deepened religious 
conviction. It reflects the fact that the conferences found the practical 
problems both of creating a Christ-like world and of establishing a gen- 
uinely ecumenical Christianity much more involved and baffling than the 
makers of programs and the authors of creedal swmma imagine. It further 
reflects very impressively the tendency of many religious leaders in our time 
to revive old formulas which reflect a despair of human nature and natural 
resources and to embrace a new apocalypticism which leaves everything to 
God and the future, while we fall upon our faces in the dust before Him. 

Hie Bee 


The Validity of Religious Experience. F. E. England. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1938. Pp. ix+288. $2.00. 


Dr. England, university extension lecturer in the psychology and philoso- 
phy of religion in the University of London, attempts in this volume, as he 
says, to establish “the organic connection of religious experience with the 
rest of reality,’ a phrase which will at once suggest to many readers the 
influence of Whitehead. We are told that “religious experience is the 
response of the whole personality to that quality of reality as a whole which 
we call deity”’—a statement which will indicate also the influence of Samuel 
Alexander. We can never appraise the full significance of personality except 
as we take cognizance of a wider realm. “That which constitutes a religious 
person is the awareness of a yet higher order, a spiritual order, which not 
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only lays a powerful constraint upon him but excites in him a feeling of 
adoration and an impulse to worship.” It is Dr. England’s contention that 
the intuitive and the interpretative elements in religious experience cannot 
be radically separated: there can be no real “having” of God which is not 
at the same time a “knowing.” Nor are religious objects mere projections 
or illusions, as current humanistic hypotheses allege. They are HOtwace ears 
Leuba argues, “a disguised inference or induction from subjective states of 
mind.” Rudolf Otto, however, does not justify his contention “that the 
category of the Holy is an a priori category which furnishes us with a special 
apprehension of God.” We have to probe more deeply into the nature of 
apprehension. Here England shows himself an epistemological realist. 
“Existence refuses to correspond with our concepts and makes our concepts 
serve as its interpreters.” “The most significant data are not organic adap- 
tations but human insight, human striving, human purpose, and the impor- 
tant question is, what kind of notion are we to form of the supreme pattern 
in which the realities of artistic making, moral conduct and religious adora- 
tion find their final integration?” Here Whitehead is of extraordinary im- 
portance, though in England’s opinion, he does not go far enough—he 
leaves ‘“creativity’ and “the divine appetition” standing apart. England 
overcomes this unresolved dualism; so that, for him, “God” and “the uni- 
verse” are one and the same. “If the universe is a being whose dynamic 
body is informed by its purposeful spirit, the cosmological story is the story 
of God’s enjoyment of his own life-history.” We may think of “the Su- 
preme Self” as organized “in a manner akin to the human self,” which view 
of God involves “conscious, organic and physical patterns.” However, al- 
though all persons exist “within the organization of the Supreme Whole 
whose ultimate quality is Deity,” we are not thereby entitled to affirm that 
God is “a person’—though we may not doubt that the divine nature is 
“characterized by personal qualities.” 

Even if one does not take Alexander and Whitehead as most illuminative 
of the mystery of human existence, he will find this work provoking him to 
discover just what his own root convictions about reality and religion are. 
It is the deposit of a mind conversant with contemporary psychological and 
philosophical thought. It is rather paradoxical that a spirit philosophically 
so creative should be bound also to vindicate the essential content of the 
theological tradition, as, for example, where he finds God revealed as 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

[gle AB}; 1k 


The Thousand Years of Uncertainty. Kenneth Scott Latourette. New 
York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1938. Pp. 492. $3.50. 


The volume here reviewed is Volume II of Dr. Latourette’s massive 
History of the Expansion of Christianity. It deals with the period from 500 
to 1500 A. D. The aptness of the title lies in the fact that “through much 
of the period it was not at all clear that Christianity had a future or that 
its days were not numbered.” After an introductory chapter, in which the 
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period is broadly sketched, Chapter II deals with the spread of Christianity 
in western Europe, Chapter III with its spread in central Europe, Chapter 
IV with the extension of the faith to the eastern Roman empire, while 
Chapter V traces its expansion eastward through Asia to the year 1500. 
Then the narrative of a counter "movement begins. Chapter VI outlines 
the rise and spread of Islam and the first great losses of territory, and 
Chapter VII the Christian counter advance against Islam and the second 
series of Christian losses. Chapter VIII and IX are devoted respectively 
to the effect of Christianity upon its environment during the period, and 
the effect of its environment upon Christianity in the same millenium. 
Chapter X is by way of summary and anticipation. 

While it is not possible to comment upon these chapters in detail, it is 
at once apparent that the development of the work on the lines indicated in 
the chapter headings promises a comprehensive appraisal of the expanding 
Christian movement in this period. For the first time we have brought 
together within the compass of a single volume one of the most perplexed 
and difficult periods in the history of Christianity. It is to be borne in mind, 
of course, that the author restricts his treatment to the expansion of the 
faith, and does not undertake to treat in the large of the institutional growth 
or the doctrinal development of Christianity. He has collated and mastered 
a vast amount of material, both from original sources and from the chief 
authorities. This has enabled him to present an extraordinarily full account 
of the fortunes of Christianity as it penetrated new areas in Europe and 
Asia and as it met and fought the rise and spread of Islam. The presenta- 
tion is in excellent perspective. 

The two chapters which sketch the effect of Christianity upon its environ- 
ment and of the environment upon Christianity are particularly illuminating, 
supplying as they do a basis for judging the significance of the movement 
for the life of the times and the processes by which the faith became blended 
with the cultures which it penetrated and thus in measure modified. 

The excellent and extensive bibliographies add materially to the value of 
the volume as a work of reference, for which use it is excellently adapted. 
The maps provide an outline for the location of events and movement in 
both Europe and Asia. The chart at the end of the volume is comprehensive, 
affording an excellent bird’s-eye-view of the period. The work is supplied 
with copious footnotes. One is glad to hail it as the product of careful and 
competent scholarship, a splendid tool for library and study; but valuable 
also for the layman who has time and taste for extensive reading. 

1 Belov BY 


Out of the East: India’s Search for God. William A. Stanton. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1938. Pp. 192. $1.50. 


In ten brief chapters, packed with information and concrete illustration, 
Dr. Stanton, forty years a missionary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society in India, has portrayed the religious quest of India and its 
answer. The first two informing chapters sketch the Indian religious 
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losophies and the Indian religion of devotion. The next two are given 
9 an account of the mass movements of the outcastes into Christianity and 
he later and resultant response of the Sudras—lIndia’s great middle class, 
the appeal of the gospel. The remaining chapters sketch for us the lives 
f notable Indian Christians—the early high-caste converts of Alexander 
uff; Professor R. C. Banurji; N. V. Tilak, the poet and hymn-writer; 
Ellen Lakshmi Goreh, author of the hymn, “In the Secret of His Presence;” 
u Dutt, the girl poetess, of whom Edmund Gosse wrote that no literary 
gnors need have been beyond her grasp, had she but lived; Chandra Lela, 

one-time Brahmin priestess; Pandita Ramabai, peerless friend of the 
ndian widow and orphan; and Sadhu Sundar Singh, Christian “sannyasi.” 
work affords a graphic portrayal, in small compass, of India’s search for 

A two-page bibliography is appended. 
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ontemporary Continental Theology. Walter Marshall Horton. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1938. Pp. xxi+246. $2.00. 


The world of Christian thought has come to expect books which are both 
eadable and scholarly from the pen of Professor Horton. His last work 
Contemporary Continental Theology” measures up to the standard he has 
for himself. It is obviously designed to be a companion volume to his 
temporary English Theology” which appeared in 1936. It completes 
$s picture of European Christian thought today and answers some of the 
Titicisms levied against the former volume. 

After a survey of present trends in Orthodox thought, continental Roman 
atholicism and German Protestantism he swings around a circle that per- 
jits him to say something of various thinkers among the Scandinavians, 
zechs, French, Dutch and Scots. 

His own impression of continental Christian thought is recorded in the 
be pages of the book. Where English theology is characterized by balance 
€ suggests that Continental theology is marked by the dimension of depth. 
Yepth in the Bible, in the relation between God and the world, in the mystery 
iniquity, in the work of Christ, in the Church and the State, and in the 
aystery of the future, this is the ground-tone of reflection on the part of 
*hristians today who are caught in the European maelstrom. 

As between the Catholic and the Protestant types of thought Professor 
Jorton says he tends to go along with the Catholic. “It is only in Catholic 
ircles that liberalism still thrives on the Continent. Reason and philosophy 
ave a recognized standing in classical Catholic theology (both Eastern 
\rthodox and Roman Catholic) which they do not have in classical Prot- 
stant theology. . . . The truth in liberal Protestantism is much better 
onserved by Berdyaev and Maritain than by Barth and Heim.” 

To this conclusion of Professor Horton’s we are inclined to say “Amen.” 
1t any rate, in this conviction which he has reached he has given us some- 
hing that is worthy of our serious attention. 

J. W. N. 
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The Christian Message in the Non-Christian World. Uendrik Krae- 
mer. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1938. Pp. xvi+455. $3.00. 


This book was written at the request of the International Missionary 
Council as preparatory material for the Madras Conference. It is the work 
of the Professor of the History of Religions at the University of Leyden, 
who has been equipped for his task by both scholarly pursuits and wide 
practical missionary experience. According to the Archbishop of York who 
writes the Foreword for the volume “it is likely to remain for many years 
to come the classical treatment of its theme.” 


The orderly and logical arrangement of the book is apparent at once 
from the chapter titles. “A World in Transition” “Whither Missions?” 
“The Christian Faith and the Christian Ethic,” “The Attitude towards the 
Non-Christian Religions,” “The Non-Christian Systems of Life and Thought,” 
“The Present Religious Situation in the Non-Christian World,” “The Mis- 
sionary Approach” and “The Christian Mission in Relation to Its Environ- 
ment”—these are the subjects with which Professor Kraemer deals. What 
he writes is to be read and thought over carefully, especially if you believe 
there is something in the neo-reformation theology which dominates the 
book. 

The argument which is developed during the first third of the book gives 
a key to the volume as a whole. It runs about as follows. The world of 
our day is breaking up both morally and spiritually because it has lost 
anchorage in the Absolute and is afloat on a sea of relativity. Because the 
true Absolute has been lost men manufacture for themselves false abso- 
lutes in race, class and state. The remedy for this condition is the gospel, 
the good news of the Revelation in Christ of the one “Absolute Sovereign 
and only rightful Lord” of the universe. Through faith in God’s redeeming 
work in Christ man may find the certainty in which his soul may rest. 


“Revelation in Christ is a free divine act of redemptive irruption into the 
life of man and of the world. . . . It has pleased God in His plan of 
world-redemption to exercise self-limitation by becoming flesh in this spe- 

cial, historic man, Jesus Christ, and so to express clearly and exclusively 
in Christ’s life and work His judgment on and purpose for man and the 
world.” 


Man’s only adequate response to this Revelation is faith, for the Revel- 
ation is such that it never could have been appropriated by his reason. The 
Christian Church is the fellowship of the faithful who bear witness to the 
Revelation and the Redemption. There is indeed a general revelation of 
God in his creation, and the non-Christian religions contain evidences of: 
that revelation, but it is a mistake to think of Christianity as the fulfillment: 
of these religions. The Christian gospel is rather the story of God’s judg-' 
ment on these religions, in the light of which their values and also their ul- 
timate inadequacy are laid bare. Kraemer discloses his fundamental Bar- 
thian sympathies when he says “there are no bridges from human religious 
consciousness to the reality in Christ.” 
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This view involves a different conception of the points of contact with 
Christianity in the non-Christian religions, than is found for instance in 
such a liberal approach to the missionary problem as “Re-thinking Mis- 
sions.” To Kraemer the religion of Christ finds contact with the non- 
Christian religions only by antithesis. It uncovers the groping for God in 
those religions but also the fatal misdirection of that groping. 

It is obvious that criticism of this volume will be directed not at its fac- 
tual material but at the theological point of view which has dominated the 
selection and organization of the material. Because this point of view is so 
similar to that of Barth and Brunner this volume is interesting to the 
theologically minded, for it sets forth the practical implications of the 
“theology of crisis.” dio WA NI. 


The Quest for Religious Realism. Paul Arthur Schilpp. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1938. Pp. xvii+197. $2.00. 


The Associate Professor of Philosophy in Northwestern University has 
written this volume. There is some evidence of the academic cast of mind 
in both the material of the book and the manner of its use. But the issues 
with which the author deals are real and he seeks solutions with which one 
can live. 

“Can we be open-minded and deeply committed?” “Can we be patriotic 
and christian?” “Can we be religious and intelligent?’—these are some of 
the questions the author discusses and no one would dispute the fact that 
they are practical questions today. 

“Can God be ‘wholly Other’ and our God?” is the last question of the 
book and it gives Professor Schilpp the opportunity to make some neat 
points against the “crisis” theology which is so evident in Kraemer’s vol- 
ume. He says, for instance, that “it is certainly not easy to see how you 
can intelligently talk about God if there is nothing positive you can think 
about Him.” That is to say “if God is so ‘wholly Other’ that no human 
terminology can be applied to Him, the only reasonable way of dealing 


with Him is not to mention Him.” Here is a paradox for the “crisis” theo- 


logians which it would seem that only a miracle can bridge. One has the 
impression that that is the way they do bridge it. Faith is such a miracle. 


Uo Whe Oe 


God in Our Lives. Rolland W. Schloerb. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1938. Pp. xii+126. $1.50. 


I suppose this is a volume of sermons. At least I hope it is. For while 
the chapters are cast in essay form I should be grateful for the privilege of 
hearing sermons such as these. 

The ideas concerning God which furnish the centers of reference in this 
book are similar to those of Professor Wieman and Dean Shailer Mathews. 
But Mr. Schloerb has done his own thinking. He is no imitator. And he 
brings these ideas home with a simple style and with pertinent illustrations 
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that make his appeal very effective. I have read a half dozen of these brief i 
chapters. I expect to read all fourteen and some of them two or three times. — 


Why? For the same reason that my late lamented friend Wallace Petty 
had in mind when he once said “I would travel across this continent to at- 
tend any conference that could really tell us something about God.” A 
deeper acquaintance with God—that is what the religious soul hungers for. 
And Mr. Schloerb’s book points out some of the roads we can take toward 
the deeper satisfaction of that hunger. Ja) WESNG 


What Has Christianity to Say. F. R. Barry. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1938. Pp. 134. 


Canon Barry is already known to American ministers through his study 
of Christian ethics entitled “Christianity and the New World.” In his 


most recent volume he gives us a popular summary of his religious faith and 


moral outlook. 

His book is characteristically English in its determination to hold on 
to the old while moving into the new. The central point of reference in 
his thinking is Christ. “The Christian world-view is incommensurable with 
any interpretation of the world which has its centre elsewhere than in 
Christ. . . . We cannot start from physics and biology and arrive at 
last at Christian theology. We must not try to construct a religious world 
view ‘out of the scraps left by the biochemist.’ ” 


Although all our actions must be tested unfailingly by the standard of — 


Christ, in the world as we know it a Christian is involved now and again 
in a choice between evils. The whole international situation bristles with 
such choices. What then must the Christian do? Hold on to the standard, 
says Canon Barry, keep it in plain sight even though it condemns our action, 
which may seem to us the best possible, as tainted with sin. This is the 
line that Reinhold Niebuhr has suggested and Barry follows him in it. 


It is a tragic choice which the Christian sometimes has to make—the — 


choice between withdrawal from responsibility for events and participation 
in events which seem saturated with diabolism. Canon Barry does not tell 
us what to do but he is one of the men who sees the problem. Je WoarNe 


